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So much I love thy art divine, (CONTINUED FROM PAGE 170.) 
1 Thou of the pinion fleet, , “DEAR Henry:—There are circumstances which debar 
a I'd give the world, if it were mine, | you allfurther intercourse with her who pens these lines. Go 
To sing a song as sweet! and forget her. Go and be happy. We must never meet 
| again on theshores of time. God bless yon! Farewell! 
How blissful, thro’ the fields of air, by : e 
With thee to float and flow:—- | MARIANNE. 
I used to think this world was fair, | “Yes, go, Neville, and forget her,” said the Doctor, as he 
of But that was long ago. read it. “Go and sige her—she is not worthy of you.” 
an | “Yes, I will go,” rejoined Henry, gloomily. “I will go, 
‘The hopes that made fife’s merning glad jbaed I never can forget her; where one loves, one cannot for- 
Are faded now, or fled; | get.” 
- And ali the friend I ever had | “And can you love after such perfidiousness?” inquired 
r, Is slumbering with the dead. ; the Doctor. 
; “Love,” replied Henry, ‘is not aschool-boy’s toy, to be used 
a So lovely aii thy ROSIE LORS jand laid aside at pleasure. Love, enkindled within our 
h _ In morning's golden light— | breasts, becomes a part and being of ourselves, and, unless by 
So sweet among the orchard-boughs | other passions counteracted, burns as quenchless as Vesuvius’ 
Thy bed of love at night; | fires, We leve, without krowing why we love—and the 
\- I would that { could have thy wing— bow secret cause which creates that love, may serve, per- 
bd Blithe bird, of gifts divine— chance, to fan the flame; so that others, who see not as we, 
“i 1 would that I could learn to sing | will wonder at our feelings—when we would wonder, too, 
1 ghine? did we but see as they. You askifI can love after such per- 
» As sweet a song as thine! rar : . 4 
| fidiousness? Did I see the perfidy of which you speak, it 
f = might, perchance, be different. I know not but that love may 
4 WRITTEN FOR THE casket. | blind my eyes; but whatever the cause, as I do not see her 
false, therefore, I love.” 

THE FORSAKEN. “You do not see her false, because you WILL not,” returned 
ies the Doctor, sarcastically. “Ifshe be not false, why does she 
n BY AUGUSTUS. treat you thus?” 

6 ea as +Isee it all. She deems her birth beneath me, and there- 
: My love is fair and beautiful, fore 
5 . night's “— vanes as “Pshaw!” interupted the Doctor, “you should not be thus 
And seems as cold as theiy pale light duned?” 
Upon earth’s wandering ones; « Daped?” exclaimed Henry: “What mean you?” 
; And distant, too, like them, he seems— “That she used that only as a feint.” 
- Nor speaks a kindly tone, “A feint?” 
: But passes on, as if his light “Ay,afeint! {fshe loved as you believed, her whole soul 
Must shine for him alone. | must have gone with that love; and think you she would bave 
: . | sacrificed her own, and the happiness of him she loved, merely 
a * sate et v8 a om on the plea that he was mere than she? Pshaw! Dis- 
Ry alg bao mapas jn card such silly reasoning; and, if you have any pride, or self- 
y respect, be aman. Believe me, no woman would refuse anoth- 


! I cannot with it part; 

For I would gladly wear away 
The image graven there; 
But no—it must forever stay, 

And nourish my despair. 


He scorns me now, and passes by,— 
Each look sends forth a thorn, 

And plants it deep within a heart 
Already too forlorn:— 

Alas! he never seems to know, 
That I cannot forget, 

Or he would still in mercy show 
Some looks of kindness yet. 


But no!—he loves me not.—Away! 
My blooming joys have fled,-- 
My hopes, that once so joyous seemed, 
Are dwellers with the dead: 
And darkness gathers on my heart, 
Its once blest wishes fly; 
And hope no more shall come again!-- 
The fount of joy is dry! 








' er because she believed that other above her; for when she mar- 

ries, she becomes an equal with him; instead ofhis sinking to 
her, she rises to him; and what woman would not be better 
| than she is, think you, if she possessed the power to be so, pro- 
| vided there was no other whom she better liked?” 
| “True, true, 


” 


said Henry, musingly. “By heavens! if I 
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sun, when im the zenith of his glory, giving to the es a mel- 

ancholy cast. Rising from his seat, with the calm, settled 
look of one who has determined upon some point with un- 
shaken firmness, he thanked the Doctor for his advice and in- 
formation, bade him good morning, and with a heavy step, and 
as heavy a heart, left the mansion of Doctor Barton. 

“Fool!” muttered the Doctor, as he saw him disappear, 
“thou hast indeed been duped; and fool thou art, a blinded 
fool, or thou hadst seen through my shallow scheme! But 
such is mankind—they ever believe the story told the last 
the nearest truth. Well, well, the better it is for me; for 
only by such dupes can Tever gainmy end. So far my plot 
goes well, and if I can succeed in one more plan, my scheme is 
then complete. Now, then, for that;" and sinking into anoth- 
er revery, the Doctor was soon engaged in studying measures 
to carry out his base design. As these will be made known 
in the succeeding chapter, we for awhile will leave him and 
turn to that. 


CHAPTERVII. 
How oft the wisest, on misortune’s shelves, 
Are wrecked by error§ most unlike themselves! 
CAMPBELL. 

“Well, Doctor, what success?” inquired Cartene, as they 
met agreeable to appomtment on the following evening. 
“The best,” replied the Doctor, cheerfully; “every thing 
has worked to my desire thus far, and even exceeded my 
most sanguine expectations.” 
“Indeed! Thatis good news, certainly. Pray, tell me of 
your proceedings.” 
“First, then, my plan was to break off all intercourse between 
Marianne and her lover.” 
“Ha!” interrupted the other, “has she then a lover?” 
“She HAD,” replied the Doctor, with emphasis on the lat- 
ter word. “She had a lover—one Henry Neville, a stripling 
officer aboard the Constitution,—though I much doubt if 
there is any love between them now. But to my stery.— 
Well, then, you must know my first and chief plan was to 
break off all intercourse between them. To effect this, I sent 
for Marianne, and, under the pretence of giving her parental 
advice, I, among other things, cautioned her against the said 
Neville—told her his whole intention was to ruin her, &c. &c. 


or 


Finding this did not exactly answer the turn I desired, and 
knowing her to be ofa lofty spirit, I determined to work up- 
on her pride what I had failed to do upon her affections. T 
told her he was far above her in birth, and that for her to wed 
with him would but entail misery upon then both. With a 
serious countenance I then informed her she was of low birth 
—in fact, the offspring of guilt; that I acted but from her 
mother’s dying injunction in what I did; and, finally, wound 
up by appealing to herself if I had done wrong in requesting 
her not to see this Neville again. Ere I had fairly concluded 
the sentence, she interrupted me, and bade me, as I valued 
her peace, never mention his name again in her presence.— 
This was what I most desired, and leaving me on the plea of 
illness, she retired to her own apartment.” 

“But how did she bear this in the meanwhile?” inquired 
the other. 

“As well as could be expected. Ofcourse she fainted once 


thought her false. But no, no—it cannot be; for even when | or twice; but that, you know, is generally the ladies’ resource, 
| [ returned, I stole in upon her, unbeknown, and in her heart | when they hear unpleasant news.” 
| musings heard her make mention of my name, which she} “J ainted?”’ repeated the other. “How did that at first af- 


' would not have done, had I not occupied her thoughts. 


“Did she mention ALL your name?” inquired the Doctor, 


' quickly. 
| “I heard but Henry.” 


fect you?” 

“Affect me?” replied the Doctor, sarcastically. “Umph! 
I mind notsuch trifles.”’ 

“Trifles? Ah, I perceive you are an accomplished villain, 


“As I thought!” returned he, a gleam of triumph flashing | returned Cartene, approvingly. 
iin his eyes. ‘You should have known that her betrothed is} “I said you would find me out anon,” resumed the Doctor 


| Henry, likewise.” 
| 
” 


| then? 
“As holy writ,” replied the Doctor. 


“Her betrothed!” gasped Henry; “and is it really true, 


“But to proceed, As soon as Marianne had retired, I was 
| informed by my servant that Neville was awaiting an oppor- 
tunity of speaking with me. This, of course, was good news 
—being the very one I most wished to see. At first I was at 





i 
{ , 38 ) 
| For the space of two or three minutes Henry made no re-! a loss how to proceed to sow the seeds of discord in his un- 


mark; his features became deadly pale, over which settled ¢ 


| * . 7 
| suspecting breast; but Fortune favored me—for once the 


' shade of gloom, asa dark cloud is seen to shoot athwart the heartless jade was true. He commenced speaking of his re 
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turn, his joy of again meeting with his lady-love, and then 
said he had come to speak with me ofher. Of course I 
feigned astonishment that I should know of whom he spoke, 
when he could do no less than inform me it was my ward, 
Marianne. Ithen told him he had been deceived—that she 
was already betrothed to another. This 1 saw he was too much 
disposed to doubt, so, changing my manner of attack, I touch- 
ec upon her birth, and found this the very thing ot which he 





wished to learn. I informed him, as I previously had her, 


that she was an offspring of guilt. This seemed to have the 


desired effect, for he muttered something about her being 
lost to him, as her proud spirit would not let her wed with one 


above her, which led me to conjecture this had been previous- 
ly discussed by them, and that she had decided not to wed with 
with him, at least, unless her birth proved honorable; and up- 


on this conjetcure I acted with good effect afterward. Al- 
though I struck upon this mode of argument by chance, yet 
it proved of more service in farthering my scheme than any [| 
could have devised. He then requested to have an inter- 
view with her, which I in vain tried to dissuade him from; so, | 
making a virtue ofnecessity, I called the servant,and bade him | 
convey his message to Marianne. Never, in the course of my 
life, did I undergo more agony of mind, thanin the few min- 
utes of my servant's absence: for I truly felt all hung on the 
decision of Marianne; and I feared she might give way and | 
grant an interview, and my hard-studied scheme, on the 
point of succeeding, be detected. But, thanks to her proud 
spirit, she was true as steel. The messenger returned and pre- | 
sented Henry with a slip of paper, whereon was traced, in fine | 
pencil marks, a declination of all further intercourse with him, | 
—bidding him go and forget her, &c. This, together with | 
what I had told him, and a little additional argument, setiled 
his business, and he left, with the firm determination pictured 
on his countenance of never confiding in woman again.” 
“Capital! capital!” returned the other, as the Doctor con- 
cluded his account of the affair “You seem a perfect master 
of human nature. 


You must have studied much.” 

“Ay, | have—and had some little practice, too,” rejoined 
the Doctor. 

“Well, I suppose this last aflair concluded your business for 
to-day ; 30 now how do you intend to proceed ?”’ 

“Nay, there you are too fast; it did Nor conclude my business 
tor to-day. I have done more—much more.” | 
You have not already completed your scheme?” | 
said Cartene, inquiringly. 

“Well, no—I have not completed it, exactly; bat I have 
gone so far that I already feel confident of success. But, 
hark! Methought I heard a noise.” 

“What was it like?” inquired the other. 

“Like the groan of some person in distress.” 

“O! The breeze rusiling through the trees, perhaps. But | 
go on with yeur story. I’m impatient for the sequel.” 

“Well, then, soon after Henry left, I sent for a young man | 


Indeed! 


whout [ had formerly known, arid who I knew to be an accom- | 
plished rake. [ first swore him to the most solemn secrecy as 


to what I should reveal, and then informed him there was a | 


lovely female within, who, for some important reason, must be | 
dishonored, and agreed to give him one thousand dollars, in 
case he would complete her ruin, to which he readily agreed. 
{ had almost forgotten to mention, that, previous to this, I had 
told Marianne ofone who had fallen in love with her, and | 
made her promise to see him, on the grounds that I had al- 

ready pledged my word to that effect, &c. This, of course, | 
smoothed the way for their interview, which took place at an | 





early hour this evening; and, although she treated him very 
coldly, 30 well is he acquainted with the sex, that he assures 
ine he is confident of success. I then told him to use his most 
seductive arts, and if he could complete his design without 
using force, | would double the sum; but that it must be done, | 
by force if necessary, even at the peri! of her life.” 

“But when is this to take place?” inquired the other. 

‘I have determined upon one week from to-night,”. replied 
the Doctor, “at which time a vessel sails for France, in which 
i have already secured a passage, for it will be very unsafe for 
me to remain longer here. Ihave planned every thing toa 
He isto meet her every day during the time, and 
make what impression he can upon her, by a frank, guileless 
manner, which he can assume at will. 


nicety. 


1 shall, on the evening 
in questio, despatch my servants in various quarters, so that 





19 one may be near to render her any assistance, should it be- 
yume necessary for him to use violence.” 
‘But ifshe scream, may it not be heard by some one with- 


ut?” inquired’ Cartene. 
of 


ire has been take yrovide for * replied the D aM — - ’ , 
3 n taken to provide for that,” replied the Dy |; once again—ask thee to forgive me, methinks I could die hap- 
= 


‘ 


| next moment these two dark, though petty conspirators, had 


| be seen stealing from her place of concealment and hurrying | 


| Butas at present we can follow none individually, we will 
| leave all three for a time, and open upon another scene. 


| there was lovliness—- but it was the beauty and the lovliness 


| striking points on which we can dwell and picture forth by 
~description; but, like the gentle rose, plucked from its virgin 


| lovely countenance. 





tor. “Under the pretence, the room she now occupies will be 
wanted for some special purpose, I have so arranged it that 
she occupy a centre room of the rear wing, where the boudest 
cries were insufficient to reach the ears of any one standing 
close beside the walls without.” 

“Well, J must admit your scheme is admirably arranged, 
and every part shows the work of a master hand.” 

“Yes,” returned the Doctor, “I think it well arranged ; and 
now, as for yourself, | would have you here on that evening 
about this hour.” 

‘Yes, I understand,” said Cartene, “and will be here with 
the money.” 





“Well, then, as our business is all and satisfactoriby arranged, 
we will adjourn until that hour. So, adieu; and when we 
again meet, I trust my news will be most welcome.” 


«Adieu, and success attend you,” returned Cartene, and the 


parted. 


Again the same female figure, previously described, might 


away with an agitated step, as though there was something of | 


importance to be done, requiring caution, decision and energy. 


CHAPTER VITE. 
And speak, mysterious stranger! (Gertrude cried) ; 


Itis!it is! I knew—J knew him well! 
* * * * * - 
And art thou here? or is it but a dream? 
GERTRUDE OF WYOMING. 

A week has elapsed since the close of the preceeding chap- 
ter, and we must now turn our attention to one who holds no 
inferior part in this drama of life. 

Seated within a small, but well finished apartment, beside a 
table on which rested her arm, supporting her head, ina 
position not unfrequently used for study, and apparently lost 
to all external objects, was the pale, care-worn, but still lovely 
Marianne. Ay, lovely, indeed, she was, which even the most 
fastidious critic must have admitted. were it only to show him- 
But it was not the lovliness on which we like to 
gaze, nor, in fact, on which we could have gazed unmanned, 
with a heart less hard than adamant. 


self as such. 


There was beauty— 
ofgrief. Had we beheld it in marble—had we seen the soft, 
sweet shade of melancholy, pictured in her countenance, 
chiseled in stone—long, long, woukl we have gazed, admired, 
praised, ay, and perchance have loved the artist, for his beau- 
tiful conception, his masterly execution, and the soft and tender 
feelings gushing o’er his soulas a thing so angelic was pic- 
tured to his mental perception, on which he must have gazed, 


| coldly, even to my guardian, who was once so kind? 





himself entranced, and chiseled while he gazed. A great 
change has been wrought since last observed by the reader— | 


a change far more easy to behold than describe. There are no | 


stem, there is a gradual fading and drooping throughout her 


The room,as before remarked, was well, and, we may add, 
richly furnished; but as the reader, like ourselves, is undoubt- 
edly anxious for the sequel of the story, we will not pain him 
or her, by going through a lengthy description of what concerns 
neither, but leave such things to some more fortunate author, 
whose patience and brains far exceed ours, and pass on—mete- 
ly remarking, by the way, that the floor was covered witha 
carpet—that on one side stooda bed, denoting ita sleeping 
apartment—and upon the table burnt a small lamp, sending 
forth a sickly light, as if that, too, had partaken of the grief 
of the fair occupant. 

It was evening--ard the great bell of the City Hall had 
just pealed forth the hour of ten, and asits heavy tones died 
away, Marianne started from her trance-like musings, and 
brushing back the golden locks clustering around her lily 
cheeks, murmured, “Ten o'clock. And I have thus uncor- 
sciously sat here two hours, which have seemed but as many 
minutes, when at other times even the minutes lengthen them- 
selves,astwere, to hours? But I was thinking of HimM!— 
And yet, why should I? He can never be aught to me! No; 
there is an insurmountable barrier between us! And yet to 
think—to let memory dwell on him—is the only comfort I 
nowenjoy! Alas! I shall not enjoy even that long. Yet why 
do Isigh, alas?) Willit not be better for me when I have pas- 
sed the rugged bounds of time !—when I have landed on that 
blissful shore, where the wicked cease from troubling and the 


weary areatrest? And yet, dear Henry, could I but see thee 





py- But, no!no! that can never be! I, perchance, will never 
see thee more until we meet (for we must meet again) at the 
great seat of Judgment, or before the throne ef the Eternal! 
And I shall soon be there. This inward griefis wearing me 
away ; and,at the longest, but a few more suns can roll ath- 
wart the boundless blue, ere I shall number one with those 
who are themselves unnumbered. Yes—all my bright and 
happy dreams have vanished—fled as dew before the morn- 
ing sun;—the cloud of sorrow is hovering over me, blighting 
my hopes and darkening the future. Why am I thus selected 
as the mark, the target, for the dead ly shafts of fate? Deadly, 
did say? No! I will not say deadly—far, far worse than 
that; for they pierce even to my very heart. giving the pain, 
but without sending death to give relief. Why do all treat me 
What 
have I done to merit this?’ Why does this stranger persist in 
nis advances, when he nsust see they are repugnant to my 
feelings? Alas! alas!alas! There isa mystery I cannot fath- 
om—a foreboding of coming iH! The cloud of despair seems 
hanging over me, charged with the artillery ofheaven! [ see 
the forked lightnings of anger flashing around—I hear the 
howhng winds of despair, mingled with the rumble of the 
mighty thunder of conflicting passions—while, methinks, a 
voice is speaking above the roar, ‘Thy doom of woe is sealed.’ 
Yes, there is no escape—I am hemmed in on every side—all, 
all,is lost! But,ah! Iseea light in the distance—the cloud 
breaks way—it is! itis the dawning of hope! O, blessed, 
blessed Hope! that ever comest to cheer—to break the heavy 
gloom! Without thee we were lost, indeed! Thy very em- 
blem should be the noble form of the great archangel, stand- 
ing midway between heaven and earth, bearing in one hand 
the trumpet, to proclaim joyful tidings, and in the other the 
golden torch, to light us o’er the rocks and shoals of life’s un- 
certain, stormy ocean.” 

As Marianne concluded her soliloquy, she bent forward and 
buried her face im her hands, and fora few minutes remained 
thus motionless. A light, quick tap, at the door, startled her, 
and rising, she hurried hither wih an agitated step, and, as she 
opened it, to learn the cause, a tall figure glided past her: as 
she turned to observe the intruder, the door was shut with 
violence and quickly bolted, the lock sprung, and the key re- 
moved—all of which was the work of an instant, and complhe- 
ted ere she had,time to recover from the astonishment caus- 
ed by such proceedings. 

(fo BE CONCLUDED NEXT WEEK.) 


THE BEAUTIFUL. 


Come in the calmness of the twilight hour, when the zephyrs 
gently play among the branches of moving trees—when the 
birds are carolling their eveniug songs—and muse on earth's 
All nature islovely, from the blue sky 
above us to the springing grass at our feet; from the mighty 
ocean to the rippling streamlet passing gently by among the 
shrubbery. And charming indeed is the cool fragrant air of 
the morn, and the gentle breezes of evening. 


beautiful objects. 


g The sparkling 
ray of the sun, and the pale silvery beams ofthe moon and 
stars, that lend theirinfluence to illuminate our earth are alike 
beautiful. Even the birds, as they tune their sweet voices, 
tezch us a lesson of cheerfulness—inspire within our breasts a 
love of the beautiful. The rosy dimple-cheeked child enjoy- 
ing its innocent plays—the ruby, moble spirited youth, and 
even the aged, with heads already blossomed for the grave, 
each feel that life has some sunny spots—some halcyon days. 
Some may tell of the dissappointments, the partings, the bitter 
tears; they may tell of death and the grave, but you who are 
good, say, is not this a happy world of ours after all? Do you 
not remember some bright joy ous day, when the world seemed 
as one pleasant dream, and no cloud dimmed the clear sky of 
hope and prosperity? Does not memory recall the innocent 
sports of childhood, the happy hours spent with young com- 
panions, and the kind friends who hovered around, strewing 
our path with flowers of tenderness and affection? Think of 
the pleasant smiles, the hours of sweet communion with the 
loving ones of earth, and then join: the song of all nature 
that beauty dwells in every path. Ye who say it is a bitter, 
cruel world, think O! think again—gaze on all life’s attract- 
ive objects, taste the pleasures of a well spent life, and joyous 
will be your meditations, calm and serene your spirits. Life 
will pass as a pleasant dream, and death will only be a passport 
to a more genial clime—angels will waft your spirit, on their 
glittering wings to the Elysian fields above, and there soft 
strains of music shall forever fall in sweet accents on your 


ear. 
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’ WRITTEN FOR THE CASKET. 
THE HARMONIES OF THE MORAL WORLD. 
NO Il. 


BY AUGUSTUS. 

Have the relations of intellectual being and the duties grow- 
ing out of those relations been fulfilled? Have its powers 
been fully appreciated and the beautiful harmony of all the 
parts of the wonderful machine been continually had in view? 
Has imagination never conquered reason and trampled upon 
its sterner laws? Or has reason in its turn never cast its cold 
and chilling glance upon the bright creations and proper exer- 
cise of our imaginative powers! Has memory retained only 
that it should retain, and has it always had its store ready to 
be appropriated on every occasion? Or has it retained every 
thing worthless and left the gems of thought and the blessed 
realities of intellectual excellence almost without a habita- 
tion! Has it always had the few excellencies and beauties of 
intellectual being it has retained, always ready to be produced 
upon the slightest or even sternest demand? Has perception 
never been obscure and indistinct, undefined and indifinite, 
even when our very being’s power was exerted Lo procure dis- 
tinct images of the subjects to be perceived? Has attention 
never been turned aside from the proper object of thought or 
investigation, and wandered like the “‘fool’s eye” over every 
thing but the subject to be thought upon? Has association 
never congregated any but objects of similar character,—or 
has its wanderings and groupings produced a _ perfect Pande- 
monium of images, thoughts, subjects and desires? An- 
swer, ye sons of thought! Ye, who toil, and nobly toil, to 
elevate the mind and heart, and to raise the standard of in- 
tellectual power! Say, have ye not wondered at the facility 
with which the beautiful realities of spiritual being have flit- 
ted before you, and vanished ere memory could lay them up in 
its storehouse? Have ye not been astonished at the want of 
power to appropriate the bright creations of a spiritual world, 
even when ye KNEW that those creations were once lodged, 
as ye supposed forever, in your memory? Do ye not labor and 
toil to keep before your mind, even for a single hour, subjects 
of the highest importance, when ye know that much may, and 
often does, depend upon having the attention fixed and the 
mind concentrated? How often does the song of a bird, the 
bark of a dog, the bleating of the flock and subjects of a like 
character, distract the attention, and send the imagination 
wandering far, far away from the subject before the mind, un- 
til the conclusion to which you arrive, is one entirely unwaran- 
ted by the laws of reason or the promise which you had before 
, yeu? 

These, and similar questions, might fill this paper; but 
enough has been said to intimate that there is now but 
little harmony among the powers of the mind—that one facul- 
ty (if we may be allowed the ferm,) is too often arrayed 
against another, or too often usurps the entire control of the 
spiritual being within us; and that the greatest labor is often 
requisite to enable us in any degree to realize a harmony, 
which undoubtedly. did, and should again, exist within man’s 
intellectual being. 

Turn we now to the affections and passions, propensties, 
emotions, or desires, or whatever they may be termed, which 
constitute more particularly the moral nature of man, and 
what a picture is here! Not a passion but what has been led 
astray, not an affection but has been directed wrong. The 
harmony which has existed, or should exist among them, has 
been destroyed, and disorder and confusion every where pre- 
vail. Instead of moving on in harmony and dwelling togeth- 
er in unity, they quarrel among themselves, and some master 
passion usurps authority, and rules with a rod of iron, not 
only the feelings and passions of the heart, but even brings 
the intellectual being under its unhallowed dominion. Instead 
of quietly submitting to the dictates of an enlightened rea- 
son, and yielding obedience to the commands of the laws of 
their being, they proudly spurn the voice of reason, and mad- 
ly rush on, in violation of the law of being, until, as before 
intimated, they lay violent hands on the intellectual powers, 
and bear them to their dungeons, loaded with chains. 


principles of our nature, and chains the man with a burning 
thirst for gain, that hurries him on to sacrifice every thing for 
the gratification of this desire. His heart becomes a burning 
pool, and his soul the recipient of all unhallowed propensities 
and desires, until he shall have finished the gambler’s course. 
The love of home, of wife, of friends, the love of life, itself, 
are all, all forgotten in the burning thirst; and onward, with 
acclerated speed, he hurries, until he fills his eccentric path | 
and finds a certain ruin. 








What has been saia of this is applicable to, and may be said 
of any other passion, when it becomes master of the soul.— 


The harmony, which should exist among the affections, being | 
destroyed, ruin, moral ruin, must of course be the conse- 
quence. Again. As has been intimated, these passions lead 
the intellect astray—often induce it to pronounce its judg- 
ment in favor of a course which is desidedly wrong, and so 
pervert and blunt, or destroy its powers, as to bring it into a 
captivity that leaves it hopelessly in chains. 


Take the last instance as an illustration. Reason's voice is 


heard in vain, unless it point out some way by which the de- | 
sire of gambling, may be benefitted: the judgment cool and | 
undisturbed, is made to sit as umpire upon the game, and al- | 
though it condemns the game and the player,—yet its voice is 


unheard, unless it tell how the game may be prosecuted to the 
best advantage. Conscience. “that makes cowards of us all,” 
that moniter within, is hushed. Its voice is not permitted to 
be heard, and the love of the game thus reigns triumphant. 


ZANESVILLE, O. 





BEAUTIFUL TRIBUTE. 
THE Rev. OrvitLeE Dewey, of New York, preached in 
the Hall of Representatives at Washington city, Sabbath, 22d 
of February, 1846. 
course :— 


The following is an extract from his dis- 


“There was once a man who stood in the loftiest seat of 
power and did not fall. 
versary of his birth. 


Hallowed for all-time be this anni- 
I cannot let this day pass, and this place, 
without an allusion to his memory. Nor is it by any forced 
construction that I connect his example with the theme of my 
present discourse. For much as has been said of the peculiar 
traits of his character, I do not know any thing more marked 


in it than the discrimination upon which I have now been in- 


her innocent heart at the feet of one whom her soul loves, and 
who to her, is all that is good, upright, and honorable. The 
heart of woman is ever prone to love; it is the pervading, 
governing feeling of a woman's heart. She MUST have some 


| one to love, some one to confide in, to look up te, and when 


she once pours out the garnered treasures of her affections up- 
on an object, no time, nor sorrow, no blighting of hopes, no 
frowns of the world can root out the pure and holy impulse, 
but it nestles within the secret cells of the heart, and abides 
there till death, 

How often is the soul pained and the rock of feeling struck 
until the waters of pity gush freely forth, to see some young 
spirit bowing in all the simple hearted purity and confidence 
of an innocent mind, at some one of clay, which the fancy had 
ornamented with all that was virtuous and good, whe n the 
gush of love had blinded the judgment, and hidden from her 
the rock which was to wreck her forever. And when the fell 
truth came stealing darkly upon her, and the iron entered her 
soul with all its ghastly pictures and withering thoughts, how 
true, how fatally true, did she yet turn, and through weal and 


| woe, through vice and shame, cling with the desperation of 
; woman's love to him who was all unworthy of a sentiment so 


near angelic. And then the world—the fastidious, perfection- 
exacting world, looks coldly on and cares nought for the ago- 
ny of a spirit broken and perishing; but its finger is raised 
and another shaft sped into that bleeding bosom, while with 
prudish tongue it recounts all that should be forgotton, yet 
forgets all that should be remembered. There is none of the 
mildness of mercy, nothing of pity or palliation in the world’s 
judgment, but with unsparing lash, it drives the poor sufferer, 
betrayed by the best feelings of her nature, deeper down into 
the abyss of grief, and chains her there until the grave gives 
her spirit freedom once more. This is no over-wrought pic- 
ture, no wandering of the fancy, butit isa sorrowful truth, 
one that ought to be true no fonger. We see such cases al- 
most daily, and he must be worse thana brute who can regard 
them without emotion. Love, indeed, is the fairest and holi- 
est sentiment of a woman’s heart. It was designed to bless— 
but, alas! how often does it prove a sorrow and a blight! 
[ Boston Star. 





sisting. Our Washington was one of the few great men in 


established and governing principles. This was emphatically 
his greatness. 
genius; but he was great i this: that his whole character was 
based upon steadfast and inflexible principles. I mark this 
I see every where how all that there 
wasof feeling and enthusiasm in bis mind was tamed down to 


trait in all his writings. 
the sedateness and strength of principle. I see in his whole 
life the same concentration of every thing to the one point of 
duty. Duty, principle, was the pole-star that guided him 
through the troubled and trying scenes of his life. It is this 
which the sculptor has set forth, when he represents the vic- 
torous chief, with one hand surrendering to the country the 
sheathed swurd, the emblem at once of command and of the 
power, and with the other, pointing to heaven, in token of 
humble and solemn gratitude and allegience to the Power 
Supreme, 

“And this WAS,—in the sphere in which he moved,—it WAS 
It was a greatness of which many who are called 
great, are utterly incapable. 


greatness. 
It was a greatness which no 
man in similar circumstances ever exhibited. A Ceasar grasp- 
ing at the sceptre of empire, an Alexander sweeping the skirts 
of Asia with his hosts, a Napoleon, or a Cromwell vaulting, 
when occasion served, to the. seat of arbitrary power,—what 
were those examples of miscalled greatness, to the sublime 
and Christian heroism of our Washington? 

This de- 


mands a resolution, an energy, a nobleness, to be seen no 


“This, my brethren, is greatness for every man. 


where else. To abjure all ease, all softness, all indulgence, 


all ambition at the solemn behest of charity; to bring to an 


tice, to pass thro’ the great regeneration, from passive senti- 


We will. for illustration, look at the influence of the love of} nal bliss in heaven.” 


games of chance. When this desjre has once taken full pos- 
session of a man’s heart, in vain may reason plead, may friends 
advise, may ruin threaten; in vain may every thing good be 
opposed to this inordinate love. The soul becomes its slave, 
and its thraldom is tenfold worse than that which binds the 


galley slave to the oar. 





CONFIDENCE IN WOMAN. 


yet the greatest source of her sorrow and her ruin. 
nothing more pure, more holy, than that ‘instinctive, confiding 





It rules with an iron rod the better] spirit, which leads a fair young girl to pour out the treasure of 





the world, in whom the better sentiments were wrought into | 


He was not among the greatest in intellect, in| 


| BROILED MACKEREL. 

The venerable Gen. H. was for several consecutive years 
returned to Congress, and as the hotels and boarding houses 
at Washington city in those days were pretty much on a par, 
or rather below par, the members were in the habit of occu- 
pying, year after year, the same rooms. The table of Gen. 
H.'s boarding house (which was kept by a widow lady who 
had two daughters) was regularly furnished with stereotyped 
dinners, and at one end of the breakfast table there always 
appeared a broiled mackerel. Gen. H. who sat near the fish, 
had gazed so frequently upon it—for it never was touched ex- 
cept by the cook—that he knew it “all by heart.” 

Now, if the distinguished Representative had any one pe- 
culiar virtue, it was an affectionate desire to make every per- 
Well, in the 
course of time, Congress adjourned, and Gen. H. paid his bill 


son and every creature around him happy. 


to the widow and got ready to start for home. 
stood at the door, and then the old gentleman showed the 


The stage 
goodness of his heart. He took the widow by the hand and 
pressing it bade her farewell, then kissing the daughters, saicl 
he would like to see them in Ohio and furnish them with good 
The black boys. 
who stood along the wall, were not forgotten, and. grinned as 


husbands, &c.; but even this was not all. 


he handed each a silver dollar; and as he passed around the 
breakfast table, which was not yet “cleared off,” he saw his 


old friend, the mackerel. The tears came into his eyes, and 





raising it by the tail with his thumb and finger, parted with it, 
saying, ‘Well, good bye, my old boy, good bye! you and | 
have served a long campaign together, but,’ wiping his eyes, 
“I suppose we shall meet again next winter—good bye!"— 


end this eternal contradiction between our idealand our prac- The old gentlemen rapidly left the house, and jumping into 


the stage, rattled off, and fortunately for his ears, the widow 


ment to resolved and active principle; this in every walk, in- | P@Ver 54w him again. 





dividual, social, political, in every career of communities or 7” 
nations, is the only path to unfading glory on earth, and eter- 


There are three things, that, well understood, and con- 
scientiously practised, would save the three professions a vast 
deal of trouble; but we must not expect that every member of 
the professions would thank us for such a discovery, for some 


The fairest and brighest trait in the character of woman, is| of them have too much time upon their hands; and a philoso- 
There is| pher would be more inclined to smile than to wonder, should 


he now and then hear a physician crying down REGIMEN; a 








lawyer EQUITY; or a priest, MORALITY. 
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I considered him a strange person, to introduce himself ia After 1 commenced ap exposure of the vice of gambling, 
Secret Band of Brothers. so singular a manner. He advised me to leave the city as 


_——--— ee ee = 


(Copy right secured according to Act of Congress.) 





WRITTEN FOR THE CASKET. 
ASTOUNDING DISCLOSURES! 
BY J. H. GREEN. 


These murderers,--(I ask no pardow for so harsh an epi- 
thet, for they were such in thought and deed) these Grand | 
Masters, who visited the Col. while I waited upon him and 
thus became personally known, have, ever since that event, 
assumed a hostile attitude toward me. Ibis true they have 
never attacked me publicly, yet I am confident they have hired 
others to doit. From the time I drew the money, put in de- 
posit by Sandford, and bore off that object of curiosity, so 


carefully concealed in the bed, until the day b was chased 





as a mad dog by an infuriated mob through the streets of | 
New Orleans, and finally made good my escape through a 
troop of less hostile cotton snakes, as recorded in my Gamb- | 
ling Unmasked, | was singled out, as an object of open and 
private hate, by the whole tribe of organized desperadoes.— 
To recover those papers, no steps were too Cesperate for the 
Grand Masters—they having any amount of money to‘ac- 
complish their object; and I am now about to present the 
reader with another exhibition of their daring and indefati- 
gable perseverance. 

. They now came to the conclusion, that those papers had 
been given to the officers of the bank, and were deposited in 
the clerk's office of the United States court, to be used against 
them at some future day. They offered rewards to several of 
the inferior grace, for the purpose of getting possession of the 


box, containing the plates, counterfeit money, and, as they 


supposed, the lost package. Their only hope now lay in get- 
The time of T's. trial had Mr. 


Munger informed me I could leave the city for a few days and 


ting that box. been fixed. 
he would let. me know when my services were wanted. I 
went to Bayou Sara, one hundred and fifty miles above New 
Orleans, <A few days after my arrival Mr. Munger came af- 
ter me in great haste, bringing the information that a great 
aad daring burglary had been committed the same night [ left 
the city. ‘The clerk’s office had been entered and the box, 
containing 'T’s. indictments, plates, and spurious money, had 
been taken, ‘T’s. jury Wad not agreed, and he would get 
clear, in case'the box could not be recovered. He informed 
me that I had» been suspected and accused of the deed—but 
that he knew I was innocent, for he had ingnired of the boat | 
and found I hadleft on the previous night, some time before 
the robbery was committed. He did not wish any one to 
know that he had any knowledge of my location, but told me 
I had nothing to.fear. Indeed, [ knew I could prove an ALIBI 
by more than,one'person, and I consented to return. While 
on our way back.to the city, 1 told Mr. Munger I did not 
wish to go into*the prison, where the younger B. was con- 
fined; I feared he had some designs upon my life. 

” he, “on that ac- 
You-willnot be hurt, for you will be put into the 
debtor's apartment, where B. is not permitted to visit, and of 


eourse can-have no chance to do you an injury.” 


“Do not have any apprehensions,” said 


count. 


I. was placed in prison, upon my return—a position of 
rreater safety to nie than: any other. Being assured by Mr. 
Munger of protection, I went without hesitation—ex pecting 
to be released the next day. The next morning | was brought 
out and informed, to my great surprise, that if discharged I 
must furnish a very heavy bail. This was a source of alarm; 
but my friend calmed my fears, by saying that all would be 
right when I was examined—that the excitement was great, 
and it was only necessary to wait for the return of the Lady 
of the Lake—which was on a tripto Natchez, and weuld be 
back in a few days—when: abundant evidence in my favor 
would be secured, and [woul be acquitted. 

In a few. days f was accordingly set at liberty. The plates 
aad papers had been found im. Natchez, and a map, by the 
name of King, had beer arrested—who confessed the crime, 
but alledged he had been hired by a-certain party to do the 
deed. This King was one of the brotherhood, and had been 
employed, by the committee of Grand Masters, to enter the 
office and secure for them the box, by which they expected 
to obtain the package. In, this they were mistaken,, and 
placed in a worse dilemma than before. 

On the day of my discharge, .I was visited by a man, to me 
unknown. He informed me that he had procured my acquit- 
tal, and was my sincere friend aad well wisher; that he de- 
sired always to remain the same—and would, during life, on 
condition that [acted in accordance with his wishes, 








soon as possible. I told him that was my intention. I like- 
wise informed Mr. Munger of the same, and he readily con- 
sented, as T’s. trial had beem put off. Arrangements being 
made with him, I expected to leave the nextday. In the| 
meantime Ehad an interview with Cuoningham, who told me | 
I must look out, for the brotherhood in general suspected me 
of foul play as to the papers. 


I denied all knowledge of them | 
—for I found it my ouly safety to pursue one uniform course. 

He continued: “the party are determined to have them, at 
all hazards, and are now more convinced than ever, that you 
are in the secret. All the circumstances are against you— 
more especially since the Custom House was broken open, 
which robbery was perpetrated for the express purpose of 
It was thought, if the Col. had disposed 
of them, they would be found there; but now, they will hold 
you responsible. I bid you farewell.” 


finding the papers. 


On the same evening | had this conversation with Cunning- 
ham, I went with Smith to the gambling house:—the same 
day, too, ou which I won seventy dollars in the flat boat—the 
first and dearest money I ever won at gaming, asit nearly 
cost me my life—the full account of which is given tn. the 
work previously mentioned. 

On the second day after this, as I was about leaving for | 
Mobile, I met the gentleman who had procured my release.— 


He advised me to depart forthwith, promising to meet me at 
another time. As we were seperating, he placed in my hands 


a box. 


“Here,” said he, “is a box, containing. something I wish 
you to keep with great care. You must not open it.till 1 
give you permission.” 

I touk the same. It was asmall box, made of oak, three | 
inches high, eight long, and five wide. Its possession gave | 


me much uneasiness for twelve years—during which time I 


remained faithfulto my instructions. b frequently met with 


my benefactor. The last time I saw him was,.in Philadel- | 
phia, in 1841. Ihave received from him. nine letters, in all, | 
of a good moral character, and always refering. to the box.— 
‘Lhis individuals name I have never been able to learn. No 
two letters ever bore the same signature, but the identity of | 
their contents convinced me they were all from the same _per- 
son. That mysterious box I have preserved to the present 
day. 

lt will be remembered, by the reader, that I confided the 
papers, taken from Mrs. B. with a man by the name of Wat- | 
kins. This individual died, with the cholera, in: 1832. I 
called upou his wife forthe package,. who returned the same 
tome at Cincinnati, in 1833. 


I found every thing as I had } 
left it, excepting the blank parchments. 
Here was amystery [ could not solve. 

missing and not the whole? 


They were gone.— 


How should a part be 


I never gained any satisfactory 
information until last summer. 


While travelling through the | 
State of New York, I had occasion to-visit the State's Prison, | 
where I met with a certain convict, who passed by the name | 
of Wyatt, but whose real name was Robert H. North. He | 
gave me information about.a certain “FLASH,” or comprehen- 
sive language used awong professional gamblers and black- | 
legs. Many of the phrases were familiar, but I never could 
ascertain their origin. He was soon convinced of my igno- | 
rance, and then informed me of the society whence they origi- 
nated. 


cuted by the notorious Goodrich. 


He likewise explained the reason why I was so perse- | 
“It is known,” said he, | 
“wherever the fraternity exist, that you obtained the pack- 
age, but they are satisfied you destroyed the same, and it is 
well you did, or else you. would have been put out of the 
way long before this." 


i told him I had taken the package, but that there was noth- 
ing in it, save letters, and a few blank parchmen ts. 

He laughed, and said: 

“Ef you had WARMED those parchments, they would have 
presented anvexhibition worthy of your attention.” 

This information made me restless with excitement and 
anxiety to peruse those letters, and notes, which J still had 
in my possession. I may here remark, the letters were, for 
the most part, unintelligible to a common reader, because i 
the secret language in which they were written: [had ex- | 
amined them, again and again,.without. much satisfaction. I 
knew they were penned for the purpose of clandestinely carry- 





ing on a wholesale plunder—a deliberate imposition upon pub- | 


lic and private rights. By frequent perusal,, I had become 


familiar with many of the terms, which were often explained 
tome by those who were acquainted with their use, though | 
they are used by thousands, without any knowledge of their 
origin. 





I was often attacked by certain low, vulgar editors, in a man- 
ner that indicated deep seated malice. I could not account 
for their abuse. They would admit that society should-be rid 
of the evilin question, but at the same time exhibited the 
most bitter hostility to me, as one who had dared to expose 


the abominations of gaming. I was conscious there was 


, something, that moved them in their work of calumny, not 


yet developed. The mystery rendered me unhappy. I was 
anxious to know the cause of this public opposition, and the 
more so, that I might satisfy the people that the whole arose 
from influences akin to the vice £ was laboring to destroy.—- 
The secret was soon discovered,. and Lam now prepared to 
satisfy the public mind that the attaeks upon my present re- 
lation to society have arisen fromsomething move than an ig: 
norant prejudice. ‘Vhese hireling editors knew I had the ma- 
terials to draw their portraits,.at full length, in all their mora} 
hideousness; and they feared society would be thrown into 
spasms at the sight,.and they would be hurled from their sta- 
tions of trust, by an enraged and insulted people. It has 
only been necessary in one or two instances,.to give them a 
few hints of the information I possessed, and they were hushed 
up INSTANTER: 

A long time had elapsed since Lheard from the mysterious 
stranger, who gave me the box,—long enough,.I supposed, to 
free me from obligation of further restraint upon my curiosi- 


ty. Ithad now been in my possession several years, and § 


felt myselé at liberty to examine iis contents. Having con- 


sulied with a few friends, previously, I then made known, iu 


| the fall of 42, to Rey. Joha F. Wright,—formerly of the Meth- 


odist Book concern, Cincinnati,—that I had such a box, and 
my intentions. Llikewise gave the same information to Are 
thur Vance,—formerly of Lawrenceburgh, Ind.,—Mr. Joa 
Norton, of Lexington, Ky.,—Thomas M. Gallay, of Wheelin, 

Va. Iinformed each of them how I-came by the box, and 
the unaccountable conduct of the man who placed it inf my 
hands. Having opened it, L found the same number of parck- 
meats I had missed from the package,. all blank in appear- 
ance. In these was a note, which read as: follows: 

“THE PARCHMENTS,.NOW IN THE HANDS OF THE POSSESSOR, 
CONTAIN MUCH SAD INTELLIGENGE,. AND CAN BE READ, 
PROVIDED THEY ARE HEATED. ‘THEY ARE EXPOSED BY A 
BROTHER OF THE BAND, A- DOOMED MAN, ONE THE WORLD 
HAS KNOWN TO ITS SORROW FOR FORTY YEARS. MAY THE 
OWNER AND HOLDER CONSIDER THE DOOMED ONE A MOST 
KIND FRIEND FOREVER! 

New Orleans, May 3d, 1832.” 

I soon hastened to ascertain the Contents of the parch- 
ments, and found the statement made correct. The readers 
of the Casket may expect a full disclosure of the whole, ia 
due time, accompanied with letters which have been writtes 
from all parts of the Union, and by persons from whom the 
public would expect better things.. The letters will be pub- 
lished with their dates, and an explanation of their language, 
with all interesting particulars. The signatures, only, will 
be withheld,—at least for the present. 





BEAUTY AND PIETY. 

Her beauty may throw its magical charm ever many-~prin- 
ces and conquerors may bow with admiration at the shrine of 
riches—the sons of science and poetry may embalm her mem- 
ory in history and in song--yet piety must be her ornament 
—her pearl: Her name must be written in the “book of life,” 
that when mountains fade away, and every memory of earth- 
ly greatness is l0st in the general wreck of nature, it may re- 
main and swell the list of that mighty throng which have been 
clothed with the mantle of righteousness and their voiccs.at- 
tuned to-the melody of heaven. 


With such a treasure, every lofty gratification on earth may 
be purchased! Friendship will be doubly sweet—pain and 
sorrow shall, lose their sting—and her character will possess 
a price far*‘above rubies.” Life will be but a pleasant visit to 
earth, and death the entrance upon a joyful perpetual home. 
And when. the notes of the last trump shall be heard, and 
sleeping millions awake to judgment, its possessor shall be 
presented faultless before the throne of God, with exceeding 
joy, and a crown of life that shall never wear away. 


Floquence is the language of nature, and cannot be learnea 
in the schools; the passions are powerful pleaders, and theis 
very silence, like that of Garrick, goes directly to the soul; 
but rhetoric is the creature of art, which he who feels least,. 
will most excel in; itis the quackery of eloquence, and deals. 
io nostrums, not in cures. 
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PUBLISHING OrFicE AT BatLire & Co’s., 1044, MAIN sT., 
WHERE PERSONS IN THE CITY WISHING TO SUBSCRIBE CAN 
LEAVE THEIR NAMES OR PROCURE SINGLE Nos. 5 CTS. EACH. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

I> We wish our contributors to be a little careful, in wri- 
ting proper names, or scientific words, and write them very 
distinctly, by which means mistakes will, in most cases, be 
avoided. 


Tenpver ReECoLLECTIONS—Contains some good, and some 
defective parts. Tt evidently emanates from one possessing 
talent, and who, with proper cultivation, might write well. 
The measure and rhythm are very good. The defect isin the 
language, which, with care, might be remedied. It comes to 
us anonymous, but if the writer will favor us with REAL name, 
we will, if she wishes it, point out the errors of her composi- 


tion, so that she may hereafter avoid them. 


HARMONIES OP THE Morat Wortp, No. I1[—Has been 
received and we have given it a hasty perusal only; but, 
judging from the former papers of the writer, we have no 
doubt as to its being meritorious. A little more care, with 
regard to tautology, however, would give a better finish to-his 


articles. 


NIAGARA FALLS.—This poem, from our old correspondent, 
Rosa, was received just as we were going to press. We have 


glanced at it, hastily, and think it good. 


IP? Will some of our poetic correspondents wake up the 
Muses? 


THE SECRET BAND OF BROTHERS. 


Mr. Green's disclosure, of how the papers of this secret so- 
ciety came into his possession, ends, as the reader will per- 
ceive, with this No. As the Constitution, By-Laws, Letters, 
&>., will occupy considerable space, they wil not be com- 
menced until volume second,.when the whole will be laid be- 
fore the public, who may expect something of adeep and 
siartling nature. fn fact, the idea, itself, that in our very 
nudst we are harboring a Secret Band, sho deny the exist- 
ence of a God,—-as set forth by their Constitution—-who use 
religion but as a cloak to cover deeds of villainy—and who 
will stop at NOTHING, to gain their ends—is a matter for seri- 
ous reflection to all. In order to secure the whole of these 
disclosures, subscribers for the second volume should send in 


their names early. We can, also, to those who wish them,, 


supply back Nos. of the first volume. 





THE PAST. 


It is solemn to look back into the great sepulchre of time 
and behold, as *twere, the mouldering remains of all. that was 
ence mighty, that once lived and flourished throned in splen- 
dor and power! It is solemn to mark the decay of cities, na- 
tions and empires—to know that all who inhabited these are 
now but the dust which is blown about by the winds of heay- 
eu! The Past, what is it, but the sepulchre of the Present— 
in which all we gaze upon will, ere long, lie buried?) Oh, who 
can cuntemplate it with aught but feelings of awe? It is the 
wreat Ocean of time where all must find their level. The 
peace, the peasant, the lord, the serf, the slave, are dust to- 
wether. Where now can we ‘draw the line of distinction? 
The pageantry and power of the one, the misery and degra- 
dation of the other, are alike forgotten,.are alike buried by 
the wave of Oblivion. Where now is the distinction? The 
warble, that strove to draw the line afterdeath, has crumbled 
away! The palace and the hovel have blended their dust as 
ene. Nothing of greatness, of littleness, of splendor, of mis- 
ery, of riches, of poverty ,—nothing to point where each one 
stood—is lingering now. Death, decay, and desolation, have 
trodden alike on all,—and the beasts of the field have howl- 
ed over the ashes of Babylon! Ay, Babylon—the great, 
the mighty, the all-powerful, the splendid Baby lon—has fall- 
ea, bas crambled, has returned to the dust whence sprung the 
waterial of which she was composed, and now exists but in 
arame! Let us take Babylon asa type of grandeur and des- 
otation' Let us rebuild her, ia imagination, in Oriental mag- 


aificeuce? 


| 


at the present writing, we shall have more of it. Crops, of 





Mark yonder tower—lifting its head, in grandeur, to the 
very skies—rising four hundred feet into the air—surmount- 
ed by a statue of gold! From the heaven-crowned summit of 
this majestic structure we can look down upon the queen of 
the world—upon a city which never had, nor ever will have, 
its equal in the annals of time! Directly at its base~cover- 
ing the area of a mile in circumference, built of marble, in- 
laid with gold, adorned with jewels and most precious stones, 
meunted with statues of great men_and images of gods, sur- 
rounded by a wall which is pierced by twenty brazen gaies— 
behold the wonderful temple erected by command of Nebu- 
chadnezzar! Stretching far away on every side—surrounded 
by a wallsixty miles in length, seventy-five feet in height, en- 
tered by an hundred gates—behold the imperial city! Pass- 
ing from north to south—dividing the city, as with a belt of 
silver,—flows the far-famed, beautiful Kuphrates. Rising in 








all the ponip and majesty of Oriental splendor—their beauti- 
ful structures retlected witha softened hue in its glossy bo- 


som,—on either bank—connected by a bridge five furlongs in 
length—stands a palace of royalty. From one of these—ter- 
race above terrace, overlooking the water, decorated and 
perfumed with flowers of every hue and scent—extend the 
celebrated hanging gardens. Within these niarble piles, 
these palaces—clothed in robes of silk, purple and fine linen | 
--glittering with rubies and diamonds---sipping wine from} 
goblets of silver and gold,—sit the great ones of the earth. 
And here, in this great city, this mighty. Babylon, every thing 
that wealth and power cau procure, from alk parts of the 


known world, is brought an strewn in profusion. Every | 


thing that can tend to make the great ones greater—to give 
luxurious ease—io lengthen life—is theirs. What think they, 
as they gaze around upon all the magnificence mortality can 


devise—as each breath of air comes to them loaded with fra- 


grant odors—of death, corruption, and dust? Could they 
look into the closely veiled Future—run their eyes adown the 


vista of time—woul they not turn away, from the contem- 


plation of earthly power, with shuddering and loathing? Do 
they dream that, ages hence, these mighty structures of pomp 
and folly willhave become rostrums for the byena and his com- 
panions, on which to howl their dirge of death? Do they 
fancy that all shall be laid waste? That this city, which 1s 


now the pride and admiration of the world, shall become a 
barren, wild, and desolate spot—cursed by God and shunned 
by man? Do they dream this? No! They look upon the 
work of their hands to be as lasting as time itself. But, alas! 
how much are they mistaken! The curse of an offended God | 
ison them, and Fate has written, in.wnseen letters, upon their 
very gates, “Death and desolation, mourning and woe, to the 
doomed city of Babylon! She is fallen! is fallen! and shail | 
become a nation of the earth no more forever!” 


Not Babylon alone, but hundreds of other cities and nations | 
are buried in the awful Past—the tomb of years! Where 
now is the former splendor of Troy and Carthage—Jerusa- 
lem, Thebes and Rome? What have become of the men who! 
made the world tremble at their tread? Where now are the | 
Cesars? Where now are Alexander and Hannibal? Ay, and 
where now is he who shook Europe with his armies, and made | 
kings and thrones totterand fall, as, ike a rolling avalanche, 
he swept over them? Napoleon Buonaparte, once Emperor 
of France, where is he now? One answer will cover all: —] 
MINGLED WITH TUE DUST HE TROD! What a lesson, | 
what a commentary on the weakness and frailty of man. 
With all-his wealth, his pageantry and power, he canuot ward 
off the fatal stroke of death! Deck himself with costly jew- 
els—-robe himself in silks—encase himself iu an-armor of gold | 
and he cannot avoid the worm aad corruption! 


A.thousand years hence, and what will become of us? A 
solemn thought! Perchance in the noon of our glory—in the 
pride of our strength ;—perchance buried in the oblivion of 
the unapproachable Past! 


THE WEATHER. 


The weather,.up to the present time, has continued exceed- | 


ingly warm: in fact, we have not suflered more this season, 


than during the past two or three weeks. It is time, now, to| 
look fora change. Notwithstanding it has been so warm, the } 
trees,.we perceive, begin to show signs of Autumn, by chan- 
ging the color of their foliage. Animmense quantity of rain 
has-fallen within the past moath, and, judging by appearances 


all kinds,.we understand, have turned out well; and the hus- 
bandman has now the goodly prospect of au ample store, and 
a rest from his labors.. 





iss 


; 
“POETS AND POETRY OF THE WEST.” 

We perceive by the last No. of the Guest, that the article 
we spoke of, some two weeks since, entitled, “Porrs AND 
PorTRY OF THE West,” is creating quite a sensation, in cer- 
tain quarters. Some anonymous writer, who signs himselt 
A CINCINNATTIAN, takes a good deal of trouble to make him- 
self appear ridiculous, by asserting that Mr. Gallagher ought 
not to be criticized, because he is a “good citizen and an es- 
timable mam” Ht is laughable, truly, that a literary produc- 
tion must be judged by the writer’s good or bad qualities, as 
acitizen. If it has come to this, we advise all, who may here- 
after make any pretensions to literature, to be very amiable , 
or else quit the business. 


rn 








Seriously, we do not think the writer of “Porrs AND Por- 
TRY OF THE West” intends anything disrespectful of Mr. 
Gallagher, as a man; if he does, he is acting wrong; for per- 
sonal animosity should have nothing to do with criticism; Lue 
Mr. Gallagher's Poems are public property, and the public. 
have a RIGHT to criticize them. If they will not stand the 
test of criticism, it is the fault of the author—noi of the 
critic. 


LITERARY. 

MARTIN OR THE FOUNDLING.~-Parts two and three of thus 
last work of Sue, now issuing by the Harpers, have been re; 
ceived. This will, doubtless, be the most popular of Sue's 
novels, and wiil, to say the least, have an. extensive run. It 


| can be had of Roginson & Jones, 109, Main St., where out 


readers would do well to call and purchase each part as they 


| are issued, 


PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL.—The September No. of this 
monthly issue, edited by O. S. Fowler, New York, has been 
received. Its contents are interesting—in fact, more than usu- 
ally so. 

Lapy’s ALpum.—-This magafine, for September, has also 
been received. It contains an engraving,““The Gleaner,” and 
a piece of music. Cochran, Cole & Co., Boston, Mass. 

TREASURY oF History.—No. 11 of this work is exceed- 
ingly interesting, if anything, more so than its predecessors 
Single Nos. 25 cts.; whole set, $3 00. Daniel Adee, Publish- 
er, 107, Fulton st., N. ¥.. 

} 7 Will the publisher please send us No. 97 





IMPORTANT DISCOVERY. 

The following account of an important discovery, of the 
“INSTANTANEOUS STOPPING OF A RAILROAD TRAIN,” is ta- 
ken from Galignani’s Messenger, It will/be the weans, doubt- 
less, of preventing much loss of life: 

“The experiment. took place in the Rue Chaussee d'Autin, 
ona model railway constructed for the purpose. The inven- 
tor is an engineer, named Alexandre. A model train was let 
off at different rates of speed, from fifteen to twenty leagues 
an hour,down @ very inclined plane, and yet, notwilstanding 
these circumstances, the train was checked without the slight- 
est commotion. The break is worked by the conductor of 
the last carriage, by which means the whole of the carriages, 
instead of strikingeach other, have a tendency to retreat.— 
As soonas the breaks ofthe last carriage have taken their po- 
sition, those of every other Carriage in the train act instan- 
taneously, and by another admirable contrivance the locomo- 
tive can, even at the greatest rate of apeed, be detached from 
the train. ‘Phisis not all. The very act of separating the 
locomotive provides against accident trom. its running too far 
forward ; for as soon as it reachesa sufficient distance from the 


| train, say, fifty or a hundred yards, it stops. The inventor es- 


timates the expense of adopting an apparatus, at a thousand 
francs for each carriage. A commissioner, appoiuted by the 
Government; has witnessed, and, it is said, approved of the 


| experiments.” 


FUGITIVE SLAVES. 

The Supreme Court of Ohio, imeconsidering the question of 
Fugitive Slaves, has re-affirmed a decision of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, by which it wasdeclared thet 
“the owner of a slave, either by himself or ageut, may pur- 


| sue,arrest and return him to the State from which he fled, 


without the aid of the State authority,and that al? legislatioa. 
which interferes with or embarrasses such arrest, is unconsti- 
tutional aad void, all legislation ou the subject being exclu- 
sively vested in Congress.” 

A POWDER MILL was blown up bately, at Gorbem, Maiae,, 
aad eze wan killed, 
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some twelve hundred citizens. Besides, and equally wonder- 
ful, there is neither a negro nor Smith in the place, to say 
nothing of a total absénce of all Browns, and Johnsons. 

Our hunters are enjoying themselves upon the prairies, 
among the chickens, pheasants, quails, &. 
in abundance and of the finest quality. 





Eorr 


A LETTER FROM THE IOWA LAND. 


espouvence. 
DAVENPORT, Iowa, AUG., 1846. rt. bag 
FRIEND BENNETT:—I remember very opportunely with Fishing, which is a 


; , a “wae | clorious amusment here, has become, in consequence of the 
some old wisehead, that apologies are but tame things,—so 1 |8 , , 1 
| 


: - The 
shall neither introduce nor end my letter with what, in my | So egea eat ce 
particular case, might be the most lame of all limping excuses. | upper Mississippi at present 1s unusually low, which fact, to 


I confess my neglect, but submit myself to your kind consid- 


Game is bagged 


attractions of the former sport, almost an obsolete idea. 


| say nothing of its injuring the fishing, has almost postponed 


; nav 





igation. Passage and freights of course are high in conse- 


eration as a penitent sinner, anxious to atone by a happy fu- 
ture for a miserable past. Upon my arrival at this place I 


‘rote you a letter—I cannot do less at my departure; for there | : . = . 
arene FOReS ; | by this time founded your neat little sheet so firmly, both in 


| quence. 


is, at least, a tribute to be paid to the beautiful village of my ‘ ‘ ge ; 
— , aad i those speaking plea ates eshich. | the hearts ard pockets of multitudes of friends, as utterly to dis- 
summer residence, anc se § ¢g vas , : pe ware alia 7 : 
inited with the sunny charms of the town, have rendered that | prove an pre — a ‘ate a ath dic ted men na 
residence the nearest approach to happiness which my brief | re pepe heals ceepeerealihet : sari wiisine 0p 
Several such papers, I know, have failed in the Queen City.— 


life has yet realized. ‘To say simply that I have spent the 


» idea is ridiculous e 7 g -rliterar retensions 
suumer pleasantly, would be a kind of negative slander upon | But the a ridic ulou: , that with ill her literary prctemsion 
those: variou néties sl eracesenbeh. Gs at eaiiiehs Davenport and literary stamina, her institutions, and her literati, a paper 

se Various é fal gre -; s 4 
from ordinary country towns, and upon those strangers or : ’ 
isiters whe haw a ated me to kick by the hot weather with | my letter is growing lengthy; the next will hail from one of 
Vis rs a > Aszisie “ H p é - - . on : ; * 
. : . 3 ithe Eastern cities. Till then, adieu. NOSIDDA. 
romping feet; and more especially perhaps, a slander upon the | 
sociable « agreeable inhabitants who have united with us in | a ge ee eeeues 
oclable aa grecette | rHE FAIRY’S BURIAL. 
our own pleasures, and originated others for our benefit. : 
? , a ' y “= Where shall our sister rest? 
There is something so refreshing, as you know, in the air, | Sade chal au teow her? 
the skies, the verdure, in the NATURE, as we may say, of the % 


: To the grave’s silent breast 

é yins sr, that we all fee! the inspiration of a revel ' 
country in summer, that we all fee! the inspiratio ue eve Seathh WE Wihiat biksee Ser 
, , > a 
i th charms. y e country gradually min- , : 
AMIONg suc h charm Bat when the country gradually n Gone is the beauty now 
gles its fresh graces with the more social peculiarities of the 


city, there is a combination forming a delightful rurality, nei- | 
ther altogether of country nor yet of city, but in part of both. 


From her cold bosom! 
Down droops her livid brow, 


: ue Like a wan blossom! 
Such rural sweetness is exhibited in the appeara: c : of Daven- 


port. But, if I rightly recollect, I described in my other let- Not to those white lips cling 


ter the beautiful peculiarities of this, the handsomest town on Smiles or caresses! 
the Mississippi. Considerately, then, I shall notat present in- 
trude anything further of the descriptive about Davenport. 
As to our summer amusements, we have had pic-nics, sailing, 
fishing, hunting and riding parties, by day—music, dancing 
and moonlight strolls by night. There has been a sociable, 
fun-loving crowd from St. Louis, who, escaping from the heat, 


Dull is the rainbow wing, 
Dim the bright tresses! 

Death now hath claimed his spoil— 
Fling the pall over her, 

Lap we earth's lightest, soil 
Wherewith to cover her! 


dust and confusion of the city, have mingled with us hand in Where down in “yonder vale 





Here, where a dozen 
years back not a white man lived, now annually gather gay 
strangers, their fashionable carriages rattling over the very 
cornfields of the aborigines. And now, instead of the Na- | 
tional, Crane and War dances of the Indians, we have the 
Polka, Mazurka and Quadrilles of the city. Almost nightly 
the squeaking violin, and the light tap of feet in harmony, 
proclaim the reveling at the crowded hotel. You, doubtless, 
think that civilization has made but comparatively feeble ad- 


hand, in everything promising sport. Lillies are growing, 


| Mourners the pure and pale, 

Sweet tears bestowing! 

Morning and evening dews 
Will they shed o'er her; 

Each night their task renews 
How to deplore her! 


Here let the fern grass grow, 


a! 
gS: 


yances aniong the forests and prairies of Iowa, yet, dear With its green droopin 


triend, methinks were your corporocity to find itself in the 
crowded saloon of one of our parties, you could more readily 
conceive it among the “upper ton” of New York, than ata 
simple party in Towa. 


Let the narcissus blow, 
O’er the wave stooping! 
Let the brook wander hy, 
Creams, wines, cordials, confectionary Mournfully singing! 
White kid gloves and dit- 
to satin vests, bob up and down op posite the most fashionable 


and servants, flourish abundantly. Let the wind murmur nigh, 


Sad echoes bringing! . 
city dresses, while the introduction, the salute, and the gen- 
eral intercourse, is conducted with the formality of a city ball 
room, where the acquaintance is not intimate. Indeed I have 
wondered, speaking of your appearance at one of our social 
gatherings, that among the strangers visiting this place, du- 


And when the moombeams showers, 
Tender and holy, 
Light on the haunted hour, 
Which is ours solely,— 
Then will we seek the spot 
ring the summer months, I can recognize no Cincinnatians. Where thou art sleeping, 
The whole region of country in the Upper Mississippi valley 
is so beautiful, the river itself so grand ard supe: ior, and the r al 
comforts and enjoyments of travelling so far surpassing those 
of ordinary inland facilities, that I had almost concludéd the 
Queen City folks ignorant, or wofully deficient in taste, in not 
visiting this portion of the West. 


Holding the unforgot 


With our long weeping! 


A PARAGRAPH FOR PARENTS. 

Mothers! if you would train up your children to be useful 
members of society, keep them from running about the streets. 
There the urchin learns 
the vulgar oath or the putrid obscenity. 


‘ wR The school of vice is in the streets. 
I perceive that Davenport, and indeed the “prairie tand”’ 


generally, is represented in Gen. Morris’s National Press, and 
thus in New York and in the East, by a female correspondent, 
or at least a correspondent with a female name, Lizzie Linsey. 
So Davenport is ina fair way of becoming known, through 
the multiplicity of her correspondents; and if each speaks of 
her in terms of such laudation as I do, or if all award her sim- 
ple justice merely, she will soon be known, through evil and 
good report, as the star town of the West. Literature flour- 
ishes here, as a matter of course, after what I have said of our 
correspondents. We have scarcely, however, a due quota of 
lawyers, and doctors; atleast in comparison to that boasted 
of by other towns of similar size. Two doctors and three law- 
yers compose our population in that respect—yet we have 


For. one lesson at 
Thiis are scatter- 
Moth- 


ers, as you love your own flesh and blood, make your children 


the fireside, he has a dozen in the kennel. 
ed the seeds of falsehood, gambling, theft and violence. 
cling to the hedrth-stone. Love home yourselves; sink the 
root deep among your domestic treasures: set an example 


in this as in all things, which your offspring may follow. 
It is a great error that children may be left to run wild in eve- 
ry sort of street temptation for several years; and that it will 
then be time enough to break them in. This horrid mistake 


makes half our spendthrifts, gamblers, thieves and drunkards. 
No man would raise a colt or an ox, on such a principle; no 
man would suffer the weeds to growin his garden for any 
length of time. 





| most untrequented streets of Paris. 
I rejoice at the prosperity of the Casket, and hope you have | a star was visible in the clouded heavens—a circumstanc: 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


: s ; 
| supporting all these, with ability, will not be supported. But | new acquaintance:—‘Away, and dont detain me! 


Graphic Storp. 





THE EMPEROR'S PAGE, 
OR A MIDNIGHT ADVENTURE IN PARIS. 


might on 
Adelinei 
her withe 


“I saw the lover wandering by, 

With one cold cheek and nerveless air, 

He pressed her heart, I heard him sigh, 
Oh what wild tho’ts were gathering there.” 


syed mo 
vanished. 
aflection 
r . . ° es } 7 
’Twas past midnight when an individual, closely muffled 1) pved—it 
a dark military cloak, was rapidly passing through one of the fae!!"% Y° 


It was a black night, not z ou that 





% ermined 
which was suited to the purpose of the pedestrian, whose con. Suight th 
cealed person and hasty movement plainly indicated bis wish avored ¢ 
to gain his destination unobserved. 


Suddenly, however, bispypoyer'ng 


‘progress was arrested by the hand of a page, who emerged guotier— 


from the obscurity of a portal and held a pistol to the pedes- The p 
trian’s head, demanding ‘money.’ 4 motion | 


‘Psha! cried the pedestrian, endeavoring to shake off hi: Pyou betri 


1 will 

‘] must have gold! cried the frenzied youth. ‘My miseries t hat pist 

have maddened me! Refuse me, and this pistol sends a bullet " ‘Not « 

throug’ your head.’ ; tarting | 

The other perceiving his danger, suddenly disincumbere/ ppt of th 
his right arm of his cloak, and with the velocity of lightning Ahead. 


laid the assailant prostrate. a ‘Por he 


The tr 


He then passed on, but suddenly 
retracing his steps towards the prostrate robber, he raised hin a 
from the ground, and dragging him some paces towards a py he ped 
lamp which cast a dim religious light over a bright part of the light str 


scene, he exclaimed—Ah, ah! Louis Boneceur!”’ ‘Mon ¢ 

‘Am I discovered! exclaimed the youth, and falling at the ‘Go,’ 1 
feet of the other, who again drew his cloak over the lower peacy to 
part of his face, he ejaculated, ‘Do not betray me.’ pallbe v 


‘Sir.’ replied the other, ‘my duty to the emperor will com- . ‘Then 
pel me to disclose this atrocity.’ in fast 
‘You will ruin me by so doing forever. Hear me, sir—hear PRVTOW | 
iny melancholy tale, and then say if 1 am not deserving of your F They | 
pity. Since Lhave had the honor to be in the emperor's ser- B" \denty 
vice, the whole of my salary has been dedicated to the sup- all, anc 
port of my poor and aged mother. pen, an 


] 


I have brought comfort and joy again into ble apar 


For three years I have 
been the sole prop of her weary life; she has no other hope but Fle. 
me and heaven. 
her humble dwelling;—she was reduced to penury and oo the pi 
wretchedness ;—mmy father had died in insolvent circumstance s, ff side, ad 
and my dear mother was too aged to work for her subsistence : F It was 
I endeavored but in vain to obtain work. Day after day, I panded 





trod the streets of Paris, and with all the earnestness of ruin, Bi CONve 
besought—implored employment; but there was no cordial pore ple 
drop inmy cup of misery, and at length TI sat down in the gar- fRi Upod 
den of the Tuilleries, hopeless and despairing. I contem- f 90 | 
plated suicide; the thought of leaving my dear parent deso- b> sleep 
late, chained me to life—but even that thought was becoming fem, ¢ 
overwhelmed by my despair, when our good emperor passed fP*t (we 
me. He was struck with my haggard looks; he questioned Bey '0 
me,—he inquired into the truth of my story, and then in the small t 
benevolence of his good heart, took me into his suite. He BY: he 
saved me from despair, and brought smiling joy again into BR! fro. 
the widow’s humble home." bli-dest 
‘And you have repaid his kindness,’ observed the stranger, ce 
- by becoming a midnight robber.’ ;. =a 
‘No—no" hurriedly exclaimed the youth, ‘I am no common oe 
robber. Heaven is my witness, that until this night—but hear Pethied 
my story out. Among the tradesman who supply the palace posite 
there is one having a daughter, whose charms made an impres- - 
sion upon my heart, which reason could not dispel. Long did yf SOmRe 
I strive to master love but in vain. I struggled against the om ” 
rising passion of my heart, but the more I strove to be mas- uself, 
ter of the bewildering passion, the fiercer did it burn. We pstenin 
met—TI told my love—I found it was returned—and disdain- j — : 
ing any concealment, I openly went to her father; but he in poly be 
all the pride and insolence of wealth, spurned my humble suit; f ae 
and told me that till the emperor had made me worth having. a 
his daughter should not think of me. Seeing that his child’s It wa 
inclinations turned towards me, he introduced a wealthy suit- rambe 
or, and insisted upon her wedding him. I cannot vie with Bked h 
my rival, he lavishes gold and gems upon the lovely Adeline; 1 F'™*"” 
have only anhumble heart to offer. But that she deemed B?'?”! 
preferable to all the wealth of the gross man of her father’s F*!" !" 
choice; and this night I have seen her at his side—her hand P'e®*e 
in his; her ear turned to his whispering lips—and the love F*" ha 
tributes of gold and gems dazzling before her. I was mad- —_ 
dened ai the sight. TI had clung to the hope that Adeline was ‘a Ate 
constant—that hope was my solace by day, and gave the had, 
inspiration to my dreams at night. I fancied the emperor ” bs 
‘You 
pw: b 
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might one day promote me, when I could demand the hand of 
Adeline in marriage, in the confidence of being able to support 
her without detriment to the comforts and enjoyments of my 
syed mother. This hope is destroyed; my dreams are all 
sanished—and I only see the despairing certainty of Adeline’s 
alection turning to my rich rival. Oh, sir, if you have ever 













| jgfmpoved—if you have ever known the agony of a situation like 
the Pewine, your heart may form some excuse for me, when [ tell 
$ 


Ptermined upon laying contributions upon the public, that I 


notpeyou that in my desperation I purchased this pistol, and de- 


Ce 
D,xight throw gold and jewels into Adeline’s lap, and rival the 
I saw no other way of re- 


on- 
‘ish 


bish 


ivored one even in his splendor. 
overing Adeline’s lost affection—I could not desert my poor 
iother—the result is as you see. Will you betray me? 

The pedestrian was silent. The youth with passionate 
motion caught his arm, and exclaimed convulsively. ‘Will 
ou betray me?’ and again he sunk at his feet. 

‘twill think upon it,’ said the pedestrian, coldly. *Give me 
it pistol.’ 

‘No! cold hearted man!’ exclaimed the youth, suddenly 


ries 
























tlie 
: e tarting upon his feet. *No—nor,sball it be yours till life is 
re/[pput of this wretched body ;’ and he put the muzzle to his fore- 
ne Bie id. 
nly z ‘Vor heaven’s sake hold! cried the stranger. 
a /. The trigger was pulled. The priming flashed in the pan. 
Ise The pedestrian then siezed upon the weapon, and, aftera 
the P#light struggle, wrested it from the youth’s grasp. 
‘Mon dieu!’ cried the pedestrian—tyour blood boils! 
thep ‘Go,’ rejoined the youth, ‘disclose all you know. Tam 
yer pready togo out upon the scafflold—I am tired of life. Death 
will be welcome.’ 
sm-f) “Chen come with me.’ Thus saying, the stranger took 
piu fast by the arm and hurried him through the dark and 
ear PRarrow thoroughfare. 
our | They proceeded along various obscure streets, uatil they 
ey. Puddenly stopped before a door-way in a high and extended 
up- pWall, and the stanger touching a secret spring, the door flew 
ave Popen, and they entered, the stranger closing the door after 
but Pihem. In a few moments they were in a neat and comforta- 
nto bie apartment, wherein were two servants sitting, who arose 
and Poo the parties entering, and the stranger, taking one of them 
ves, fide, addressed a few words to him, and abruptly left the room. 
ce: p [twas soon evident to him that the servants had been com- 
>, | fbanded to preserve a strict silence; he was not in the mood 
tin, ei Conversation, and this was, therefore, to him a matter of 
lial [Pore pleasure than grief; his spirits were broken, and he look- 
-ar- [i upon death as the only refuge he could fly to for relief. 
m- > Soon after, the servant intimated to the youth that he was 
so- fb sleep there, and that his bed was ready. He followed 
ing hem, and as he passed out of the room he perceived 
seq fiat two gens d'armes had been stationed outside of the door. 
red Phey followed him up stairs, and when he was ushered into 
the small narrow bed chamber, and the door was fastened upon 
He pn, he heard the heavy tread of the gens d’armes pacing to 
nto Ped fro.on the outside. Here, in his loneliness, the thought of 
pli-destruction again occurred tohim. ‘Oh, that I could die 
rer, # once!’ he inwardly exclaimed. «Tis horrible to be brought 
) itupon a scaffold of public execution before a gazing mil- 
mn. ‘Mother! Mother!’ he frantically exclaimed, ‘to the 
HOM Protection of Heaven [must leave you! This world is done 
ear +} ' SY H ; ¥ hry , ‘A 
ace Poe me! Oh! Adeline, this—this is thy work! 
= He searched the apartment with insane curiosity to discov- 
one } some instrument of death, but the room was bare of furni- 
the pre save the bed and its clothes. With the latter he busied | 
iad. uself, and tearing some of the sheets into strips, he was 
We hstening them rapidly together, when a man suddenly enter- 
sine PF. the room and sat down upon the bedside. Louis as sud- 
ite enly leaped into the bed, and the man remaining in the posi- 
uit, fou he had taken up; the youth insensibly fell into a deep 
my jumber, wherein he remained through the night. 
id’s — it was mid-day when he awoke. The man was still in his 
uit- Plamber. Louis was calm and refreshed, and when the man | 
vith Pxed him if he would arise and accompany him to the gen- | 
e:1 man with whom be had become acquainted, on the pre- | 
ned Pous night, Louis cheerfully assented. Soon after, Louis stood 
er’s Fain in the presence of the cloaked man, whose life he had 
and breatened. Ht wasa dark antique chamber, and the gentle- 
eo n had taken his place ina recess, in the depth of which his 
ad. ~':08 was dimly visible. Louis entered, pale and trembling, 
was eo ith downcast tearful eyes he approached the man whom 
the had, imbis moment of frenzy assailed. A chair was pointed 
ror ‘ to him, into which he fell and buried his face in his 
‘Young man,’ said the stranger, ‘you show,a becoming sor- | 
bw: but what avails it? Suppose you had sent a bullet | 








|} som. 


through my head last night, would your penitence awaken me 
to life again? Yours is the oldstory again. Every villainis a 
penitent when the guillotine stares him in his face.’ 

‘O, sir, spare me—spare me, | implore,’ cried the youth. 

‘Why should I? You should have thought of the conse- 
quences of the crime you meditated. But you were bead- 
strong—a fool—and must suffer for your folly.’ 

‘Sir Lam ready to meet my punishment. 
vate it by reproof.’ 


Do not aggra- 
‘I will; it isa satisfaction that isdue to me. I would show 
you the extent of your folly and your crime. Lhave made in- 
quiries respecting your story; but mon Dieu! you were a 


fool. 


outrage of last night, and am revenged in telling you, impris- 


Youadventured with me. { would be revenged for the 
oned as you now are, and in a fair way to the scaffold, that 
your conclusion, respecting your mistress, was a false one.’ 

‘False! echoed the youth. 

‘Ah, hot brained boy, false! Your rival, pleased with your 
devotion, and your attention to your poor mother, had even 
plead for you with Adeline’s father. He succeeded; the old 
wan has even given his consent, to your marriage with his 
daughter, to your rival!—the man whom you saw whispering in 
the ear of Adeline—and bestowed upon you a marriage por- 
tion of five thousand francs. What think you now, rash 
boy? 

‘Heaven! exclaimed the distracted youth—‘it is impossible!’ 

‘Not so; you shall hear the story from the girl’s own lips; 
for justice allows one more méeting. Fine: love yours, truly, 
to doubt a lovely girl who bas been constant to you for many 
months, and resisted parents frowns and rival’s gold, merely 
because you saw something which your jealous imagination 
has tortured into a crime.’ 

‘Oh, forbear! for Heaven’s sake forbear!’ cried the youth.— 
‘If you would not see me fall dead at your feet, forbear!’ 

‘You would have laid me dead at yours last night,’ rejoined 
the stranger. ‘How can you ask for mercy !’ 

‘I knew not what I did—love, despair, a friendless aged 
parent, all—all presented themselves to me. I was distracted! 
Iwas mad! Youknow not—you cannot judge of my feel- 
ings then—pray spare them now.’ 

‘Ah there's your mother too; when the guillotine had done 
its office, she would be left to strave and die.’ 

‘Oh, no; the Emperor Napoleon is the father of all his peo- 
ple. and he will not let the desolate widow perish.’ 

‘Hum!’ responded the stranger; ‘I believe you may make 
yourself happy on that score; the Emperor will protect her. 
Are you prepared to take the trial?” 

‘lam.’ 

‘Are you prepared to meet the girl you love? To hear 
from her own lips the story of her innocence, and the gener- 
osity of him you hated.’ 

An inward struggle was evident in the looks of Louis, but 
after a pause, he faltered ‘I am.’ 

“Tis well,’ replied the other. ‘Be firm, young man; the 
You will look 
upon the face of Adeline as you never looked upon it before. 
You willtake her hand, but not asthe poorand humble but in- 


scene that is about to ensue is no Common one. 


nocent lover. She will not mingle her tears with yours over 


the story of your poverty and constant worship. Yours will 
not be the language of passionate hope, nor hers of encourage- 
ment and expectation, 
your fate, and must endure the issue. Come—she ts ready.’ 

With these words, solemnly delivered, the stranger pushed 
open a door, and beckoning to the youth to follow him, they 
entered a dark and narrow passage, at the end of which was a 
door. 

They paused. 

‘She is within this room,’ remarked the stranger. 

‘Oh, heaven support me!’ murmured the youth. 

‘Give me your hand,’ replied the other, and as he took the 
youth’s hand within his, he exclaimed, ‘be not craven Louis, 
at a moment like this, for the honor of manhood! And at 
that instant the doors were thrown oper suddenly. 


You have severed the gordian knot of 





The blaze of the light which illuminated the apartment into | 


which they entered, dazzled the eyes of the youth; for it was 
so different from the gloom and obscurity of the chambers and 
passages they had previously been in. The stranger hurried 
him along tothe top of the apartment. A warm hand was 
ther placed within his, a woman's face was burried in his bo- 
It was Adeline. 

They stood before the nuptial altar!’ They were not alone. 
The father of Adeline and the rival of Louis were there; the 
minister was at the altar, and beside the entranced pair stood 
the stranger, gazing with delight upon their ecstacy. Louis 
gazed upon the strange scene before him in wonder and 
prehension. 


ap- 


His eyes wandered from one to another; but they rested 
upon the stranger, who looked upon the scene with a smile.— 
Upon him the eyes of Louis rested, and the straneer per- 
ceiving his amazement, gradually allowed the cloak to fall 
from his person, and Louis involuntarily dropped upon his 
knees, as he beheld in the person of the stranger, his sovereign, 
Napoleon, Emperor of France! ; 

‘Louis!’ exclaimed the Emperor, ‘you have said the Emper- 
or is the father of his people. Is your father’s mode of pun- 
ishing the hot brained folly of his son satisfactory? 

‘My sovereign!’ cried Louis, ‘I may not—cannot speak-—— 

‘You must, Louis,’ continued the Emperor, ‘for I have 
given my word that Adeline shall become a bride this day; 
and you must fulfil my promise. Come boy, no tears; your 
punishment was ended when you left the dark chamber; the 
reward of virtue now commences. The Emperor Napoleon 
will not desert young Frenchmen who gild the declining days 
of aged parents with filial love, and scatter joy upon their grey 
hairs. Now let the service begin.’ 

The ceremony was performed: Adeline became the bride 
of her beloved, and the Emperor Napoleon was the constant 
friend of the widow’s son. 


THE DEATH OF ADELE. 
BY MAYNE REID. 
Ha! blood on her lips! stand aside ye that love her 
And let the air enter—how silent her breath! 
Her cheek hath grown paler and colder, and over 
Her delicate limbs steals the dampness of death. 
Cold is her brow . 
Where the raven locks cluster— 
See her eyes now! , 
How divine is*their lustre! 
Back on the pillow hath fallen her head? 
A shiver—-a quiver—O God, she is dead! 
The startling announcement is hailed with a rushing 
Of triends, who crowd clustering over the bed. 
Wild accents are uttered, while tears hotly gushing 
Drop down on the colorless cheek of the dead. 
Hear the heart broken— 
How wildly they weep! 
W oe-screams are spoken 
Anguished and deep! 
Every heart in the chamber is filled with a sigh— 
Oh! bitter is death when the beautiful die! 


Close her eyes tenderly—meaningless now 
Is the gaze that once fired and won every heart— 
Cold is the touch of that colorless brow— 
Cold are those lips—one more kiss ere we part; 
Still is she beautifal 
Robbed of her breath— 
Passively beautifal, 
Even in death! 
No struggle was there when from earth she was riven — 
She smiled on the angel who bore her to heaven! 
Sadly we weep, but our weeping is vain— 
It can never recall the sweet spirit that’s parted — 
Never in life to behold her again, 
Is the lot of the loved one, now desolate-hearted 
Silent and deep 
Is her slumber now taken— 
Say, from that sleep 
Wilk she ever awaken? 
“Hope and have faith,” by the promise thus given— 
We shall meet her again, not in life, but in hegven! 
New York City, Sept. 1, 1846. 
THE DEAD. 

How little do we think of the dead! Their bones Jie en 
tombed in all our towns, villages,and neighborhoods. The 
lands they cultivated, the houses they built, the works of their 
We travel the same road, 
we walk the same path, sit at the same fireside, sleep in the 


hands,are always before our eyes. 


same roonis, ride in the same Carriage and dine at the same 
table, yet seldom remember that those that once occupied 
these places are now gone—alas! forever. 

Strange that the living should so soon forget the dead, 
when the world is full of the mementos of their lives. Strange 
that the fleeting cares of life should so soon rush ia and fill 
To-day man 

To- 
To-day 


the breast, to the exclusion of those so near. 
stands and weeps over the grave of his departed friend. 
morrow he passes that grave with cold indifference. 
his heart is wrung with all the bitteeness of anguish for the 
loss of one he so much loved; to-morrow the imege of that 
friend is effaced from hie heart, and almost forgotten. What 


a commentary upon man! 
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THE CASKET. 





ews Ktems. 


FROM NAUVOO.. 

We have the St. Louis Republican ofthe 17th inst., from 
which we gather the following particulars from Hancock coun- 
ty, Ill: 

Since our last, we hear from Hancock county, that Col. 
John B. Crittenden, who had been captured by the Mormons 
and detained, had been set at large. He was detained part of 
the day and one night—part of the time confined in a dark 
room—and was abused in the streets. 








Capt. Backenstos still figures inthese disturbances. Every 
day, it is said, he is to be seen at the head of an armed body of 
Mormons, reconnoitering the camp of the Anti-Mormons, at 
a RESPECTABLE distance. 

By the officers of the Ocean Wave, we have accounts from 
The Anti- 
Mormons are encamped about twelve niles from Nauyoo, in 
It is said that 
two thousand have volunteered, and will soon be ready for 
service. 


the rebellious district up to Saturday evening. 


number twelve hundred, and daily increasing. 


It was understood that a Mr. Breemah arrived at Nauvoo, 
on Saturday, from Springfield with orders from Gov. Ford to 
take Major Par ker, and bring him forthwith into the presence 
of his Excellency. Report said that Mr. Parker never had 
any authority from the Governor to quiet the riots in Hancock 
county, excepton his own responsibility—that is, he would 
be allowed to raise volunteers, if he would agree to defray 
the expenses himself. It was also said, that Mr. Bremah came 
prepared with orders from the Governor, to try and stop the 
Anti-Morrons from making a descent upon Nauvoo. 


The Anti- Mormons were waiting the arrival of Mr. Wago- 


ner from St. Lonis, who was sent hither to get acannon with 
which to storm Nauvoo. 
pected to attack the city. 

The exact number of the Mormon force at Nauvoo, could 
not be ascertained, but it was supposed to be as great, or near- 
ly so, as the force of the Anti-Mormons. They are determin- 
ed, itis said, to defend the town to the last extremity. A 
goodly portion of the citizens of Nauvoo, will, it is surmised, 
act with the Anti-Mormons, when the time comes for them to 
take sides. 

The Anti-Mormons at Warsaw were in high spirits, and 
they say will give the Mormons what they have long deserved 
—a good thrashing. This will probably be determined this 
week. 


Immediately on his return they ex- 


IMPORTANT RUMOR. 

A correspondent of the New York Tribune, writing from 
Havana,under date of August 16, states that an agree- 
ment had taken place between Santa Anna and certain agents 
of the British and American governments, concerning the fu- 
ture destiny of Mexico. The arrangement is said to be as fol- 
lows: 

“The Mexican Federal Government of 1824 to be re-estab- 
lished under the guaranty of the United States; so that, in 
case of future pronunciamentos, the U. S. Government shal! 
have a right to interfere in support of the Constitutional Gov- 
ernment. The Rio Grande to be boundary line and the Cali- 
fornias to be organized as a distinct territory, under the pro- 
tection of the United States, but not governed by Americans 
until the inhabitants shall think fit to annex themselves, to fa- 
vor which purpose the country will be allowed to carry on a 
free trade with both Republics, and admit colonists from all 








we had twelve men dead by cholera. The doctor seeing the 
danger, ordered the ship to leave again for this place; and 
from the time we made suil until four days at sea, the boat- 
swain at every hour called that melancholy summons, ‘All 
hands to bury the dead 





Sometimes to the number of five 
corpses at atime were brought up and launched into their 
watery grave. God have mercy on their souls! The dysen- 
tery, that dreadful disease in this climate, is on board of the 
ship; and the Vincennes sloop of war has lost nearly all her 
crew by the same disease. I am now on the list of sick and 
very bad.” 


IMPORTANT.—The Charleston Patriot of Friday evening 
publishes the following extract of a letter from Capt. N. G. 
Coste, of the U. S. R. steamer Legare, dated 

U. S. R. STEAMER “ye 
Off Rio Grande, Aug. 22. 

“J have just received on boarda bearer of despatches for 
Vera Cruz, and sail immediately. You may expect to hear 
of my arrival at New Orleans about the 10th or 12th of Sept. 
| The steamer McLean arrived here yesterday, and will go 
| back for coal.""—[ Baltimore Sun, Sept. 6th. 


THE TELEGRAPH THROUGH TO NEW YoRK.—The en- 
tire line of the great commercial telegraph from Washington 
to this city, is now complete.. The last link, between New 
York and Albany, has been completed, and communications | 


were interchanged yesterday. Hereafter we shall receive in- 


telligence directly from New York.—Buflalo Pilot. 


Heauru or New Orveans.—The Louisville Journal of 
| Saturday last says: ‘We have New Orleans dates to the eve- 
ning of the 3d inst. 
of yellow fever. 


They make no mention of the existence 
The papers of the second report one death 
by that disease on the preceding day. We learn, however, 
from Capt. Newcomb, of the Gen. Taylor, that three cases | 
were reported in the city and two at Algiers on the3d. The! 
weather was excessively warm during the day, but the nights 
were cool and pleasant. 


LATER FROM HAVANA.—We have received Havana dates 
of the 26th ult. The Spanish flag was for the first time hoist- 
ed on board the Mexican steamers Montezuma and Guada- 
loupe on the 24th, 





A Spanish brig-of-war arrived at Havana 
| on the 25th from Sacrificios. She brings however nothing 
| later from Mexico than has already been received. The Vera 
| Cruz Indicator states that one of the brigades marching before 
Gen. Parades towards the Northern frontier had pronounced 
in favor of the Santa Anna party on its arrivalat Queretari. 


WYATT, THE MURDERER,—The sheriff of Cayuga county | 
N. Y., ina letter to the Tocsin, says, in relation to Wyatt: | 
“The life of Wyatt, taken down by his counsel as I under- 
stand, discloses the career of one ofthe most abandoned rob- 
bers and murderers, from the age of fifteen, without change, 
except in the degree of ferocity, down to the scaffold, that 
any man has read or imagined. He went to the rope with 
vengeance breathing from his lips, and died without a show 
ofcontrition for his numerous confessed robberies and mur- 
ders.” 


; POUNDS! 





PEACHES IN NEW York AND Lonpon.—We are inform- 
ed that peaches were sold in New York Saturday at 8 cents | 
abasket. In July, 1843, we saw peaches sold in London at! 


ten shillings a piece. We dare notask any body to believe 





countries, And of all religions and creeds 

This is what has been expected for some days. In fact 
there is no other way of explaining the action of things con- 
cerning the war with Mexicc. 


RAVAGES OF THE CHOLERA. 


A letter appears in the Eastern prints, of which the follow- 
iugisacopy. Itgives the following accounts of the Cholera 
in the U. S. East India Squadron.--[Cin. Com. 

“U. S. Sore, CoLumsia, 
Hong Kong, China, April 12, 1846. 

“suppose that you have heard long before this, that the 
cholera has been on board of us, and has swept off many of 
our young crew. Just imagine me one moment talking with 
my merry shipmates, and, in two or three hours more called to 
witness them in the arms of that fell tyrant, Death. But as 
you oftimes told me that God is everywhere, so now I have 
reason to think so, I have witnessed a scene that I never 
shall forget aslong as T live. We sailed from Manille, one of 
the Phillipine Islands, We arrived there one day; the next, 


this statement—and yet itis made upon the evidence which 
| our eyes and ears furnished.—[ New York Herald. 


MovEMENTS OF GEN. VEGA.—We see it is stated in the 
Canada papers that Gen. Vega is in Montreal. 
he there? 
try ?—{Thb. 


How came 
Who gave him permission to go out of the coun- 


PoLLy Boprne is to be tried again this week, on the charge 
ofarson. Spencer's trial also comes on in the Court House at 
Bergen, this week.—N. Y. Mirror, Sept. 7. 


TWo PERSONS were drowned on Saturday evening—a [e- 
male named Jane Davis, and aman named James Craft—be- 
longing to the steamer WATERLOO, by the capsizing of a yawl 
in which they were attempting to cross the creek at the foot 
of Washington street.—| Buflulo Courier & Pilot, Sept. 8. 


APPOINTMENTS.—Mr. Bancroft resigned his seat in the 
Cabinet on the 8th and was appointed Minister to England.— 














He issucceeded in the Navy Department by Judge Mason. 


Sptcingas, 








“Wonder what's de reason dis saw mill won't go now!” 
asked a country negro, who hadn’t seen much of the world, 
addressing his most ‘high larnt’ village friend. “Dat sucum- 
stance argufies easy enough, nigga,” replied Congo, “de 
reason case dare am not sufficient number of water.” 





Here's a touch for the schoolmaster again. The man oi 
birch must have stood aghast, upon perusing it;—*Sir Yul 
plas to excuse my sun John for Bein tardy for he dident leve 
the house till fifteen minutes ago and then the clock run down 
so that we could not tell what time he did leve. I doant 
thank you for flogging him befoar sending home for an ex- 
cuse. He had the hooping coff six years ago.” 


An Irish gentleman was in company with a beautiful young 
lady, to whom he was paying his addresses; when on giving 2 
shudder, she made use of the common expression, that “some 
one was walking over her grave,” Pat, anxious for every op- 
portunity of paying his compliments to his mistress, ex- 
claimed, “BY THE POWERS, MADAM, BUT I wisH I was 
THE HAPPY MAN!” 





“I say landlord,” ‘said a man in a country village, toa 
tavern keeper, “how many liquors can I get for two long 
bits,” “Five,” said mine host. “Well fork em over. Come 
The liquorizing completed, he pulls out 
two old worn out bridle bits, which were long enough, in all 
conscience. 


up boys and drink.” 


It is needless to say how savage the landlord 
looked, when the customer walked cooly out, amid the shouts 
of the crowd. 





A little boy lately walked nearly a mile, carrying on his 
shoulder an iron article which weighs TWELVE HUNDRED 


Don't start: reader, the article was PATENT STEEL - 
YARDS. 





‘The scandalous scoundrel has utterly ruined my charac- 
ter,’ complained Count Tracy, to Foote. ‘That's all in your 
favor,’ replied the wag, ‘for it was so very bad that the 
sooner it was destroyed the better for you.’ 

A pedlar overtook another of his tribe on the road, and thus 
accosted him: ‘Halloo, friend, what do you carry?” “Ram 
and whiskey,” was the prompt'reply. “Good,” said the oth 
er, “you may go AHEAD; I carry grave-stones!” 


LBS CASRBE. 











THIs paper will be issued every Wednesday, and will com- 
prise two volumes per year, of over 200 ages each, with an 
index accompanying each yolume—ma ‘ing it a desirable 
work for binding. 

The contents will be mostly or wholly original, from the 
pens of some of the best writers in the country, and will con- 
sist of 

POETRY, TALES, ESSAYS, &c. 

All of which shall bear a high moral and intellectual tone; 
and the Editor pledges himself that nothing of an immoral ten- 
dency, nothing ofa partisan or sectarian nature, shall be ad- 


mitted. 
TERMS. 
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